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side interference. She wished Our Lady of Good Hope to be
a free and autonomous convent. To safeguard the religious
spirit and the material interests of the house the nuns needed
the protection of some influential personage, and, with this
object in view, she appointed her sons its ephoroi (guardians).
The number of nuns, limited at first to thirty, was after-
wards raised to fifty. They were divided into two categories,
corresponding to the choir nuns and the lay sisters of our days.
The nuns were to be on a footing of complete equality,
and the rule permitted no mitigation of the rigour of the
common life, except in illness, or in those special circum-
stances in which, according to the usage of the times, some
relaxation of austerity was allowed. For the convent was
often the refuge of the victims of great misfortune, while
members of the nobility and of the imperial family sometimes
sought to end their days in its shelter. Allowance was made
for the former state of these ladies, used as they had been to
lives of ease and luxury, and, if they so desired, they were
permitted to employ a servant.
The convent should have a priest to celebrate the Holy
Mysteries and to take the services. He must be of a certain
age and of unquestioned honour and virtue. According to
the typicon of Irene, priests attached to a convent must be
eunuchs, but no such stipulation is made in that of Theodora.
The obligations on which the foundress laid special stress
were those of obedience and poverty. The nuns were not
allowed to alienate any goods, and the fruit of their labour
became the property of the convent. Rigorous seclusion was
enforced and visits were strictly regulated. The day was
divided between prayer and work, and it was impressed upon
the nuns that they had not left the world in order to live in
idleness. The Mother Superior, who is elected by the
Sisters, has control of the convent with the help of several
assistants, the chief of whom are the ecclesiarchissa and the
steward. Less important duties are assigned to other nuns.
The table fare on feast and ordinary days is regulated, as are
also the details of dress.
It was a matter of course that charity should be shown to
the poor, and we learn from the typica that religious houses
often had benevolent institutions, such as hospices, hostelries,